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SIX USEFUL BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY 


“DESIGN” 


This month, the editors of DESIGN have selected the following six books for top recommendation. Because our readers are 


predominantly art teachers, craftsmen and professionals, each title must prove to be creative and a useful addition to the basic 
art library. 


the United States. 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN 


by Maitland Graves 


The second edition of an im- 
portant text for professionals 
439 


pages with many illustrations. 


and advanced students. 


Includes special chapter sec- 
tions with tests and questions 
for classroom use. Highlights 
of the chapter on design judg- 
ment form the basis for the 
article on page 109 of this 


issue of DESIGN. 


$6.00 


Invaluable source for lecture and project material. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND MODERN ART 


hy George A. Flanagan 


Before writing this book, the 
author pasted a motto in front 
of his typewriter: “No Double- 
Talk!’ Here is one book that 
successfully eliminates the eso- 
teric jargon which confuses the 
layman. George Flanagan takes 
modern art apart before your 
eyes, shows you what makes 
it tick and where each basic 
“school” or movement origi- 
nated. 334 pages, 150 illus. 


$5.50 


Material based on this book appears on page 113. 


30th ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING & EDITORIAL ART 


(N. Y. Art Director's Club) 


Each year, the “Annual” 


eagerly awaited by profes- 


sionals who will consult its 
pages for inspiration and out- 
standing layout design. Liter- 
ally the top ads and commer- 
cial illustrations of the past 
year! Special full-color section, 
and others on book jackets, 
fashions, record albums, direc! 
mail, T.V. commercials, maga- 


zinc art. 365 pages. 


$10.00 


- 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


See page 116 this issue for material from the “Annual.” 


ART TREASURES OF THE LOUVRE 


(Library of Great Museums) 


Considered by art critics to be 
one of the most magnificent 
books ever published. The 100 
in full- 


color were photographed at the 


deluxe reproductions 


Louvre by special permission 
and will probably never again 
be equalled for fidelity. Many 
additional monochromes on ob- 


jects d’art. 


$10.00 


100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA 


100 
Costumes 
n America 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 


For the fashion artist and his- 
torian. Illustrations based cn 
actual newspaper and maga- 
zine sketches of the pre-Civ!l 
War, late 19th, and 20:h Cen- 
tury. Historic text traces fash- 
ion modes of the past and 
offers useful working sugges- 
tions for modern fashion illus- 
trators. Covers accessories as 
well. 80 pages, illustrated by 


author. 
$4.95 


See page 118 this issue of DESIGN for material by auhor. 


KNOW YOUR FABRICS 


by Lucy B. Taylor 


Titles so recommended may be ordered through our courtesy book service. DESIGN will pay shipping charges anywhere in 


This multi-illustrated volume of 
facts on fabrics is a Bible for 
home decorators, designers and 
textile enthusiasts. If any one 
book may be said to contain 
all the necessary information 
toward a complete understand- 
ing of a subject, “Know Your 
Fabrics” is that book. Explains 
origins, how to recognize and 
best 


use for each material. 


$6.75 


See Jan. 1951 issue for article based on this book. 


ORDER FROM 


“DESIGN” 


337 S. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE COMPLETE 
OF 


POTTERY 
MAKING 


Now you can cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing. pinholing and crawling. How? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can't be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are specifically designed 
for cone 06 glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 
body ... simply add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
body. It’s supplied ready-to-use . . . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 


GREENBERG 
PUBLISHER . 
COPIES AVAILABLE THRU DESIGN MAGAZINE 


A SERIES of 50 CRITICAL ARTICLES 


ON ARTISTS WHO ARE CREATING 
A MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. 
by 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


The series is published in loose-leaf book form as CRIT- 
ICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II. Binder and the com- 


— 


Write for complete Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


45-47 Park PI 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. New York 7, NY. 


pleted set of articles go to subscribers at once. ... $5.00 
Group subscriptions at reduced rates. 
) DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N. Y. 


GRUMBACHER 
GENUINE 
f 


Set No. 340 


THRIFTY ... no waste, 
a little goes a long way. 


VERSATILE .. . for all 
techniques. 


EASY TO USE .. . thins 
with water, no mess. 


CASEIN .. . the modern color . . . now ob- 
tainable in this economical trial assortment 
; of 12 artist-selected tubes in a convenient box 
board container. Now you can test for yourself, 
at low cost, this ideal color for oil painting, 
water color and tempera techniques. All colors 
are permanent and intermixable . . . for use on 
any surface which will not repel water. Refills at your artists’ 
only in Studio Size tubes . . . 32 colors to choose material dealer 


from in the complete line. $3.75 per set 4 


COLORS IN SET No. 3490 


Mizerin Cri dmi llow Lt. “Thalo” B! 
izarin Crimson Cadmium Yellow Lt M. GRUMBACHER 


Burnt Sienna French Ultra. Blue 
Burnt Umber Indian Red Viridian 


Cadmium Red Lt. Ivory Black Yellow Ochre 476 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ART AND ART EDUCATION 


DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and 


Design, Hunter College, N. Y. C., national 
magazine illustrator. 
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Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign, $5.00; Single 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1951, by Design Publishing Company, Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 
Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and 


features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Company. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


‘ The unusual color photograph of Pablo Picasso painting 
pictures with a flashlight, was created by Gjon Mili, one of 
America’s most versatile lensmen. The assignment was 
under the art direction of Alexander Liberman and Priscilla 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS Send your, new address at least 30 days be- 3 
; to take effect. Address: fore the date of the issue with which it is Peck for the Conde Nast Publication, Vogue Magazine. We L: 
f DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO are indebted to the 30th Annual of Advertising and Edi- | 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address label. torial Art for its reproduction. The photograph is repre- ee 


sentative of the highly imaginative work which was ex- 


hibited in this year’s Art Director’s Club Show. For other 
similar examples, see the article on page 116. @ 


The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
| Duplicate copies cannot be sent. For additional information regarding 
| subscription status, write to: Christine Bolin, Subscription Manager 
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MAKE YOUR OWN POTTER’S WHEEL 


UR students needed the experience of using a potter's 

wheel. Since purchasing one was out of the question, 
we decided to see what we could produce from the ™a- 
terials at hand and a small outlay of money. 

It seemed advisable to combine the wheel with a table 
large enough to hold a wedging board and some batts, as 
well as tools and the necessary bow] for water. In the 
wood shop we found some maple boards of a_ suitable 
thickness for the frame. The top was of fir, not from 
choice, but necessity. The frame was mortised. A one-inch 
steel rod was purchased for the shaft at the cost of one 
dollar. A student who was working in a foundry made the 
two collars which we needed. One of the collars was welded 
to a 12-inch steel plate by a local metal shop which also 
cut and welded the shaft into the desired shape. The ac- 
companying drawing shows details of construction. 


The treadle was pivoted from one of the back rails. It 
was supported by a metal rod (found in the attic) which 
hooks into a screw eye about nine inches from the front 
end and which was fastened to the front rail. The con- 
necting rod between the shaft and treadle was made of 
wood and metal. An opening for the shaft was bored in 
a piece of one-inch maple, then a section removed so that 
when the two pieces were placed around the shaft they 
would meet in line with its diameter. The two pieces were 
bolted together. Metal strips one inch wide connected the 
wood to the treadle as shown in the drawing. The metal 
was bent slightly to fit the treadle and was fastened loosely 
enough to allow freedom of movement. We found that the 
wood had a tendency to rub on the shaft, so a section of 
a one-fourth inch metal rod was bent to fit the shaft just 
underneath the wood. 


We now have a potter’s wheel on a table which has 
space for all the equipment needed for use with it. The 
table can be kept in a storeroom until needed, then moved 


into the classroom. The entire expenditure was $3.50. © 
MARY E. HARDING 


il 


The Completed Potter's Wheel. Cost—About $3.50. 
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By MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


150 YEAR ART MONOPOLY: A member of the Evans family had been 
Drawing Master at Eton every year since 1796. Samuel Evans began 
the cycle in that year, and also taught the daughters of King George 
III as a sideline. Last standard bearer was his great, great grandson, 
William S. Evans, who died in 1949. 


WORLD’S LARGEST STATUE will be the massive “Christ,” being readied 
by sculptor, Dr. Walter Russell to tower over his estate, Swannanoa, 
at Charlotteville. It will measure 300 feet in height, thus rivaling 
the ancient Colossus at Rhodes. 


CHAMPION OF THE INDIAN is 84 year old William Robinson Leigh, 
who has turned out a tremendous number of art pieces on the 
plainspeople and animals of the Far West. Thousands of art lovers 
make an annual pilgrimage to the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
N.Y.C., to see his retrospective shows. 


FROZEN MUSIC: One of America’s most successful specialists in musi- 
cal themes for paintings is I. J. Belmont. He has just been com- 
missioned by sponsors of art recognition for Israel to execute a 
canvas based on Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


FAMED SENATOR OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC is Oliver St. John Gogarty. 
whose portrait has been completed for the permanent collection of 
Florida Southern College by painter, Jean Spencer. Gogarty, now 
a citizen of the U.S., was an intimate friend of Masefield and Yeats. 


A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH: According to Ripley, the Belgian old master, 
Jean Delhoye (1673-1739) ‘‘grew three sets of teeth, simultaneously, 
at the age of sixty!”’ 

FAR REACHING SIGNIFICANCE: Velasquez customarily used a_ paint 
brush three feet long, so that he might stand five feet away when 


applying paint to his canvas. 


GREATEST INFLUENCE ON MINIATURISTS was Queen Victoria, who turned 
the tiny portrait into a worldwide vogue. The fashion was estab- 
lished when she knighted Sir William Ross for his royal miniature 


portraits. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, ARTIST: It is not well known that this popular 


novelist himself illustrated one of his books, ‘““Your Amiable Uncle.” 


VERSATILITY: John Napier, ‘father of calculus’ and inventor of the 
logarithm system, painted many canvases as a serious hobby. He 
died in 1616. . . . Another who turned to painting (watercolors) 
was John Whitehead, inventor of the self-propelled torpedo. 


UNIQUE BIBLE ART: An amazing portrait of Christ was recently dis- 
covered in a small Manhattan auction shop. On close inspection the 
painting is found to be composed almost entirely of minute Hebrew 
letters which spell out passages from the New Testament. The artist 


is unknown. 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON: Charles Hawthorne was a celebrated American 
painter who had a secret desire to be a professional cellist. He 
never made the grade, but his son is now cellist of a symphony 
orchestra. 


CIRCUS OBSERVER was John Stuart Curry, who, twenty years ago, 
toured the country with Ringling Brothers and Barnum Circus. 
Some of his best paintings include animal forms and performers 
he studied during the tour. 


THE “OLD FAITHFUL’ OF PIGMENTS is undoubtedly white lead. A mum- 
my case portrait of an Egyptian lady was unearthed, and its beau- 
tifully preserved pigmentation was found to be of this category. 
(But don’t forget there are some sixteen grades of white lead now 
being sold, and only a limited few are recommended for relative 


permanency.) @ 


NOTICE OF OMISSION 
Individual credits for the toys which illustrated Janet K. Smith's article ‘Creating 
Unusual Toys’’ (Dec. ‘51 issue) were inadvertently omitted. The creators of the 
toys illustrated, in addition to those by Miss Smith, are: Kate Rowland, Ann 
Krasman, Elizabeth Parke, Joe R. Kapps, and Elsa Ulbrieht. 
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YOU RECOGNIZE GOOD DESIGN? 


as prepared by 


maitland graves 


Based on Material in Mr. Graves’ ‘The Art of Color and Design’ 
McGraw-Hill, Publishers. $6.00. (Reviewed in this _ issue.) 


NOTE: On the next three pages you will find a Taste 
Test. This is essentially a test in design judgment. 
Good taste is good design, and bad taste is bad 


design. 


HOW TO TAKE THE TEST 


Following are a series of paired illustrations, 
numbered 1A and 1B, 2A and 2B, etc. Compare 
each pair of illustrations and decide which one of 
each pair you consider to be in better taste; that 
is, better design. Write down your choices. When 
you have finished, turn to page 118 and compute 
your score by comparing your choices with the 
correct answers. 


a like clam chowder with milk, but no tomatoes. 
Others like it better with tomatoes but no milk. Some 
enjoy fine wines; others can’t taste or smell the difference 
between a Piesporter Goldtropfchen Beerenauslee, 1937, 
and a quickie wine produced for the slum trade and cheap 
spaghetti joints. By the same token, there are those among 
us who like subjective, highly emotional expressionist 
paintings, while others consider this type of modern art 
a kind of psychopathological catharsis. This variance of 
opinion and taste embraces many fields—art, music, furni- 
ture, dress, manners, aesthetics. 

Our judgment is constantly being challenged by prob- 
lems of choice. Which dress? What chair? Which letter- 
head? We must make these or similar decisions of taste 
every day. And we must often justify these decisions. We 
cannot be as clever as Lincoln, who, when cornered and 
forced to express his judgment of a controversial subject, 
said: “For the sort of people who like this sort of thing, 
this is just the sort of thing that those sort of people 
would like very much.” 

In some instances, however, we might defend our choice 
by quoting an old proverb: “There is no disputing taste.” 
For example, our preferring Notre Dame de Paris to the 
Taj Mahal cannot easily be disputed, because each is 
superlative in its class, and our choice may be based on 
personal preference rather than aesthetic judgment. But 
a preference for Cezanne versus calendar art should admit 
of a more valid dispute. If it doesn’t, then aesthetic stan- 
dards are meaningless. 

For centuries, artists have been arguing over this matter 
of aesthetics. Sometimes, these disputes have been confused 
and futile. This is due to the fact that taste is unconsciously 
influenced by bias and non-aesthetic factors such as racial, 
religious, moral, social and political prejudices. And, some 
like the new, some like the old. Many persons, afraid to 
stand alone, timidly affect the pose of “fashionable taste.” 


Fashion, that blind, unreasoning herd instinct, is ex- 


DESIGN 


Cc. D. 


The type faces above should be matched with the illustrations 
below. Which face harmonizes with a corresponding picture? Write 
down your selections as a number followed by a letter of the alpha- 
bet (i.e. “S-E”). Follow this procedure throughout the test. 


af 


— 


ag 


7 


3. A 4. 
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Above are two ballet 
a copy? 


sketches. 


ploited by the advertising huckster of everything 
from movies to medical nostrums. These mer- 
chants of mediocrity profitably spend millions of 
dollars a year to assure us that millions of our 
gullible fellow sheep eat, drink, smoke, read or 
wear their product; therefore, it must be good. 


But, having the courage to resist mob propa- 
ganda and stand by your aesthetic convictions 
should not be confused with stubborn, intolerant 
smugness. In matters of taste, a self-satisfied per- 
son will inevitably segregate everyone else into 
three tidy little categories: 

1. The cultured, discerning and intelligent people 
who think ie has good taste. 
2. The haughty high-brow, insolent snob, super- 
cilious stuffed-shirt, pompous phony and precious 
prigs who think /e has bad taste. 
3. The moronic low-brow and ill-bred bumpkin 
who fe thinks have bad _ taste. 

A DEFINITION OF TASTE 

What, exactly, does aesthetic taste mean?’ Ac- 
cording to Webster it is: “the power of discern- 
ing and appreciating beauty, order, proportion, 
etc. in the fine arts, belles-lettres; critical judg- 
ment, discernment of what is pleasing, refined 
or good usage.” 

Is taste purely personal? No, says W. C. 
Brownell, in Standards. ‘““Taste is a matter of 
tradition. No one originates his own.” But Pope, 
in /mitations of Horace, disagrees and says: “Talk 
what you will of taste, my friend; you'll find 
two of a face as soon as two of a mind.” And, 
he 1s echoed by George Withers who rhymes it: 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May, 
If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be’ 

Can good taste be taught by rules’ Although 
aesthetic principles can be taught, no intelligent 


Below are two chests of drawers. Which 
would you put in your home, which in 
your fireplace? 
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person would argue that good taste is a matter of teach- 
ing by rules. As Joshua Reynolds has said: “Could we 
teach taste or genius by rules, they would no longer be 
taste or genius.” 

One thing though; our personal standards of taste are 
constantly changing, if we are growing, and as we develop 
we may discover our old yardsticks must be revised or 
scrapped. 

What is in good taste? While there may be no easy, 1n- 
fallible way to decide, good taste may be said to exist when 
an object can be characterized as integrated, well-propor- 
tioned, beautiful, original, sincere, appropriate, logical, direct 
or efficient. And by the same token, bad taste is character- 
ized by chaos, confusion, ill-proportion, cheapness, vulgarity 
Or COM MOonNess. 

Each of us must apply the yardstick according to our per- 
sonal understandings of the above characteristics. It is not 
a question of social position, advanced education or imita- 
tion of the criteria of “experts.” It is actually an ability to 
absorb with an open mind and a realization that permanency 
of the design value is all-important. 

Who are the arbiters of good taste? They may be 
critics, creators, spectators, performers, amateurs or pro- 
fessionals. They may be the quiet, anonymous little people 
Whose approval or disapproval is expressed best by the 
music, books or art they buy—or do not buy. Whatever 
else they may be, they are a brotherhood with these fac- 
tors in common; deep interest in and appreciation of a 
particular art form, and uncompromising standards of 
performance. Where do you fit in? @ 


Greeting cards. The difference here is more subtle. One 
of these cards won a national competition and appeared 
on Christmas seals for T.B. Which design do you prefer? 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS TO ‘’TASTE TEST,’ SEE PAGE 118 


8b 


Two teapots, each intended for the 
taste of a specific shopper. Which is 
your category—mail order shopper or 
discriminating aesthete? Which would 
you choose? 
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THE COLOR RULER 


CHOOSING COLOR FOR THE PRINTED PAGE 


ink does peculiar things. the commercial artist should know this. 


faber birren 


LTHOUGH general principles et color harmony can 
be applied to most of the arts, printing is a special ex- 
ception in a number of cases—particularly where typo- 
graphy is involved. Usually there are two fixed elements, 
type and paper. And usually these are black and white. li 
color is to be added it must naturally accord with these ele- 
ments and cooperate with them. 

Good typography and good printing have a job to ac- 
complish beyond pleasing you. This job is one of assuring 
legibility. Color must lend interest to the page, make you 
want to read it. Block printing may be more abstract with 
reference to color. Here you can do almost anything you 
wish, as with any of the arts. Yet the moment type enters 
the layout, care must be taken. 

Most printing consists of black type on white paper. 
How can color be added here in ornament and decoration 
to preserve a feeling of good craftsmanship and good taste? 


THE QUESTION OF TYPE WEIGHT 

Think in terms of weight or value. If black type is con- 
sidered of full weight, or with a 100% quality, and if white 
is considered lacking in weight with a 0% quality, color 
will naturally look best if its weight lies midway, at 50%. 

Such a 50 tone is illustrated at the head of this article, 
in a Ben-Day block. We'll call it “our color ruler,” and use 
tt to compare relative tones of inks. Being 50% in weight, 
it is a gray, half-way between black and white. 

In the normal span of the spectrum, orange, yellow and 
many greens are light in quality and are nearer to white 
in value than they are to black. Most blues and violets, on 
the other hand, are nearer to black than to white. When 
they are used in pure form they lack a neat balance and 
seem either too weak or too deep. A clear vermuilion, how- 
ever, and a blue-green lie at a halfway point and are the 
only two pure colors that have values of medium weight. 
In printing they are traditional and always look attrac- 
tive. 

Other inks, too, can be given this happy quality. Orange, 
yellow and green can be adjusted with black to pull their 
values down to a middle point. Blue and violet can be mixed 
with white to lift their values up to a middle point. By 
matching such tones against the weight of the Ben-Day 
Color Ruler, (above) real beauty can be achieved. 

Try the experiment. There is a good range of color 
effects. The vermilion and blue-green will be pure. The 
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vellow, orange and green will be slightly soft and mellow 
because of the addition of black. The blue and violet will be 
delicate and refined because of the addition of white. All in 
all, these seven hues—a veritable printer’s palette—will 
make color, type and stock all work together for a satis- 
factory result. 

There are many other good points to remember in as- 
suring striking color effects with printing inks. (These 
apply not only to typography but to block printing as well. ) 
The eye instinctively prefers definite color forms—tones 
that are very pure or which are well defined as tints or 
shades. If you mix orange with a little white, for example, 
it is likely to look faded and uninteresting. If you mix 
orange with just a touch of black it will seem dirty and 
ugly. However, if enough white is added to orange to re- 
move it from a pure hue to a definite buff tint the eye is 
satisfied. Likewise, while a little black makes orange seem 
dirty, enough black will shift it to brown, and again the eye 
is delighted. You move your color from a pure form tint 
and definite shade (which also are color forms) and you 
thereby show the eye what it inherently likes. 


This same principle is, of course, applicable to all colors. 
Make your pure hues as bright as possible. Make your tints 
and shades well defined—and you are sure to get harmon- 


i0us results. 
GRAY YOUR INKS 


Here is another point. Most printing is done on white 
stock. White is anything but neutral in its influence upon 
the appearance of colors. A good understanding of white 
and what it does to color will go a long way toward as- 
suring beauty of layout and design. 

White is a primary color form, quite different in ap- 
pearance from pure color or black. It always tends to em- 
phasize blackness in any color or tone. And blackness is 
usually undesirable. Shades generally look bad on white 
stock. This is because shades contain only pure hue and 
black and therefore have no analogy to white. If you want 
softness of color and wish to employ deep shades, it is 
always best to soften them at least slightly with a touch of 
white. This tends to gray the tones, or give them a quality 
in common with white, and to add interest and beauty. 
Even brown looks better if slightly grayed. 


Color dimension is another quality to watch carefully 
and use to advantage. The warm hues, red, orange, yellow, 


please turn to page 122 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST ART PREJUDICE 


a high school art teacher must combat ignorance and timidity with actual experience. 


a 


TYhoto by Bob Slack 


Early attempts m abstract art at Oakwood - Dayton High School 


article by 


Ross C. Denniston 


HEN an art teacher tries to present an abstract and 

non-objective approach to design, he is in for a stiff 
battle. Most students have been educated in the naturalistic 
approach through movies, illustrations and photographs. 
The successful commercial artist with his photographic, 
naturalistic likeness is the epitome of art, as far as the 
average art student is concerned. To break this down is a 
tough job. 

My experiences the last few vears in trying to make 
students see, has been slow and discouraging at times. By 
perseverance (and a disregard for the resentful remarks of 
some students) I have been able to win over a number of 
open-minded young people. At least, [ have exposed them 
to the value of abstract and non-objective experiences. 

If we put emotion and feeling as paramount, with craft 
and technique as secondary, then abstract and non-objective 
design is important in the basic understanding of art. The 
principles of design—rhythm, balance, harmony, unity 
and dominance—can be understood better if we experi- 
ment with line, shape, color, texture, space and light and 
dark pattern, without regard to subject matter. It takes 
a lot of salesmanship to get the student to do an “about 
face’ when they try this approach to painting and drawing! 


There is no better way to sharpen the perception of 
a student than by exploring, and experimenting with the 


basic elements of design. The student studies shape as 
shape, and color as color. All elements soon harmonize 
into a clear picture of what we call ‘““modern” art. 


It is a democratic approach because more students will 
try it, especially if they lack the confidence and skill that 
more talented students seem to have. It helps break down 
the concept of art as being naturalistic and photographic 
in technique. It helps show that all individuals are capable 
of expression in art even though individuals vary in their 
motivations and capacities. 


Art in high school is like a salad. It gives balance to 
the “meat and potatoes” of the academic work each day 
that the pupil has to wade through. Since art should be play 
and enjoyment, abstract and non-objective painting frees 
the student more than copying objects and stressing pro- 
fessional skills and techniques. 

Do not think I am trying to eliminate technique. I am 
just trying to take the importance of it down where it 
belongs—in a secondary place to emotion and feeling. 

[t is a true fact that many of my students are ridiculed by 
their parents when they bring their abstract or non-objec- 
tive work home! But, this is only natural; these parents 
have not had any art education. Their standard of art is 
purely subject matter—it has to “look like something,” 
they insist. It would be a long and tedious undertaking to 
revise their hard-headed prejudices. A high school teacher 
must concentrate on the new generation. 


At first, results may be discouraging, but think of it as 
a musician who practices scales. He doesn’t quit when he 
please turn to page 124 
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IDEAS 


this year’s “Art Directors Glub Annual” offers the outstanding 


you'll tind on “Classitied Column” 4 30 pm mon thru fri on KTTV channel! 


ante Qube Old T regular intervals the professional artist goes back to the font of inspiration, only to find the! } 


wivestiser’ KITY od obvious answer to his problem is to leaf through the page; of the Art Director’s Club Annual. Hem , 
standing efforts of the country’s most skilled commercial art sts. Each year’s annual is eagerly awg § 
and by aspiring students who hope to make this important fie'd their life’s work. feb 
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art director: Elmer Lasher art director: A. Mohtares, R. Pli 
artist: Charles Kerlee artist: Stephen Michael 
use: general ad-illustration use: product illustration 
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RANGER 


% AWARD OF DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


art director: Lilian Jenkins 
artist: M. D. Glanzman 
use: poster 
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mmercial art of 1951 


he ! has run dry. The 
Hem will find the out- 
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art director: James Clark 
artist: Saul Bolasni 
use: fashion illustration 
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the most effective is 


| the devices men have use 


at they have to sell, 


1e microphone... 
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w% AWARD OF DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


artist: William Golden, Brown 8ros. 
use: trade periodical 
advertiser: Columbia Broadcasting System 


art director: Louis-Marie Eude 
artist: Saul Steinberg, Louis Faurer 
use: magazine illustration 
publisher: Flair Magazine 


artist: Tom Courtos * 
use: trade periodical 
advertiser: Morris Lapidus 
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NOTES COSTUME 


a well-paying profession whose requirements are imagination and common sense. 


from material by 


rose netzorg kerr 


illustrations © ‘100 Years of Costumes In America’,’’ Davis Press ($4.95) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Miss Kerr has had a long and varied career, both as 
fashion illustrator and costume designer in New York City, and as 
Director of Art at Western Michigan College of Education. The 
following material has been freely transcribed from highlights in 
her latest book, “100 Years of Costumes in America.” (Davis Press, 
$4.95), which is reviewed in this issue. 


OSTUME designing as a profession is a highly paid 
pursuit. It presupposes a style sense and a knowledge 
of the application of ideas to material used in actual gar- 
ments, and to the wearer as a person. Great risks are 
taken by manufacturers who bring out seasonal lines of 
clothing which must stand or fall chiefly by their design. 
Wearing qualities are of secondary importance except in 
utility garments. 

The more creative the student of costuming, therefore, 
the greater his or her need for a thorough knowledge of 
the technical aspects of the craft. Many a teacher may look 
askance at this statement, since it seems contradictory to 
the time-honored theory that well-developed “technique” 
is at war with true creativity. But, in the fashion design- 
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New York Times 


Brush drawings by Pierre Simon 


ing world, technique saves time and money, two facets ot 
the picture that are of primary importance to the manu- 
facturer. 

If you plan to enter this competitive profession, you 
should enjoy the ability of making quick, meaningful 
sketches. This is a decided asset since it 1s the accepted 
language of the field for putting across your idea to the 
other fellow. The sketch should be followed up with 
color and texture drawings or renderings utilizing attrac- 
tive figures. This helps to convey your costume idea 
before a sample garment is actually made up and _ photo- 
graphed on a model. Poor color balance and uneconomical 
design procedures can be quickly spotted in a color sketch. 


YOUR DRAWING KIT 

The fashion artist must use the best materials available, 
starting with plenty of blank scratch paper for initial 
sketching. Newsprint pads are inexpensive for this early 
step of formulating ideas. You will also need transparent 
overlay paper for tracing, and, of course, medium pencils. 
Final drawings are translated into the media best suited 
to the purposes. Black and white sketches are most es- 
sential, all the way from the simple pen and ink or brush 
sketches, to the more elaborate and subtle tonal render- 
ings. 

Color follows immediately after black and white sketch- 
ing. It is the basic essential in costume visualizing. You are 
not limited to any particular technique—tempera, inks, 
watercolor, casein—use whatever you wish. You are not 
sketching for reproduction in print; that is the job of the 
fashion advertising artist, not the costume designer. 
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When you have finished your sketches of costume ideas 
and accessories, carefully mount the sketch on an illustra- 
tion board, cover with celluloid or cellophane and protect 
your work from smudges or finger marks. You are trying 
to sell an idea—keep it immaculate and professional. 


USEFUL ADVICE 

Don’t copy somebody else’s style of sketching. The 
sketch is your signature, as distinctive as your hand- 
writing. There are no set patterns to follow, except to be 
certain that your proportions are correct. Generally speak- 
ing, the head of your model should be 1/8th the height 
of the model. (In true anatomy, the head is about 1/6th 
the height of the model, but designers exaggerate to point 
up the costume and de-emphasize the facial characteristics. ) 
The shoulder width in a female figure is slightly less than 
that of the hips, and the hip width is determined as being 
1/3 the height of the model from head to toe. 


You should maintain a reference file. Cut out distinctive 
drawings, photos and similar pictorial reference material. 
File it handily. You will also have need for a file of geo- 
graphic locales and costumes of past and present, from 
which you can glean both ideas and background notes. Most 
fashion designers, whether for merchandising or the theater, 
openly keep what is known as a “swipe” file. This is filled 
with clippings of the work of other artists, or photograph- 
ers, and historic reproductions. 


ABOUT ACCESSORIES 

Handbags: This is an all-important item in today’s ward- 
robe. Like Fibber McGee's closet, it is the target for all 
kinds of barbs and quips, but from the standpoint of 
utility it 1s the necessity. It must be designed to carry 
everything from compact to folded rubbers. From the 
color angle, it must harmonize with the shoes, hat and 
often the gloves. The most beautiful bags are made of 
leathers and fine fabrics. Suede bags are most expensive, 
and, when “‘crocked,” will not rub off. Suede is not very 
durable; its use is chiefly for dressing up. In summer, 
bags are of straw or may be crocheted. The recent arrival, 
the plastic bag, has proved itself a lasting surface in all 
kinds of weather, and may be easily cleaned. Design a bag 
to suit its intended purpose. 


Footwear: Modern woman is active; her shoes must meet 
this activity. Select materials of durable nature for the 
business girl and career woman. And there is much room, 
it may be noted, for the intelligent designer in creating 
footwear that is intended to give aid and comfort to those 
who are either lame or need special adjustments. Like 
clever hearing aids and smartly styled eyeglasses, prosthetic 
footwear should be so styled as to melt into the costume 
ensemble, thus removing any feeling of self-consciousness 
from the wearer. 
LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 

In predicting future styling for the large population of 
individual women, two points must be borne in mind: 
first, any future fashion, no matter how beautifully de- 
signed from the aesthetic standpoint, must also prove it- 
self practical if it is to be adopted for popular manufacture. 
And second, no matter how practical the design may be, 
the style must not fail to conversely observe the require- 
ment for drama in color, line, texture and femininity. Re- 
currence of historic styles, world events and new inven- 
tions and materials will all deeply influence the making 
of new styles, and the changing of feminine status in the 
business world will add its major impact. @ 


VARIOUS MEDIA AND THEIR USES 


lamb black or ~ 


Chinese stick ink 
Wasit carbon pencil and wash 
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$ 


white opaque of brush on Solid. black: 


Gouache. style - gum L for detail: per and ink 


brush, ink abd opaque white - earbor. pencil, white pencil on grey 
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ANSWERS TO TASTE TEST ON PAGE 109 


1C: Of the four type faces, Barnum, or C is the most ap- 


propriate for this gay-nineties design. 


2B: For this heavy, structural steel subject, Stymie or 


Girder bold, B, 1s the most suitable. 


3A: The formal design of this ancient doorway calls for 
classic Caslon, or A. 

4D: Which type tace could more fittingly express the ad- 
venturous connotations of an old map, ships and the sea 
than the informal, calligraphic Legend, or D? 

5B: is the genuine sketch by Degas. 5A is a fake by a stu- 


dent, with the design deliberately violated. 


6A: \WVe could have made 6B worse—it incorporates only 
a few of the many odious aspects of “borax,” the slang 
synonym in the industry for tawdry ornateness, which 
stems from the habit of giving away odd pieces of furni- 
ture as premiums for borax box tops. Worse examples 
may be seen in thousands of showcases throughout the 


country, and the pinnacle of bad taste 1s that monstrosity, 


the Juke box. 


7A or 7B: The clean, fluent contours of 7B are uncluttered 
by gaudy decoration. It was designed for a manufacturer 
with diserminating customers. Squat, ornate 7A was just 
as carefully designed—and by the same outstanding cera- 
mist—but for a different market. Both are commercially 


successful. 7B 1s the correct choice. 


8B: Is the prize-winning Christmas seal design, selected 


by the Society of Illustrators from among thousands of 


entries submitted by students at accredited art schools. 
The other (8B) is also good, but was not given the award. 


Do you agree with the jury’s selection ? 
Well, how did you score? @ 
PHOTO CREDITS 


1, 2, 3, 4, 7, from the article: “Good Taste: Do You Have It2”, 
prepared by Maitland Graves for Parade Magazine, July 24, 1949. 
5b by Degas, “Dancing Girls,” Raymond & Raymond. 5a by C. 
Yeiser, Pratt student. 6a and 6b by C. Balisado, Pratt student. 8a by 
anonymous art student. 8b by Herbert Meyers, Pratt student and 
National Tuberculosis Ass'n. 
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AS REVIEWED BY JANET COLE 


ALL BOOKS RECOMMENDED MAY BE ORDERED THRU “DESIGN.” 


Send check with title of book and publisher to: ‘‘Book Editor,’ DESIGN Magazine, 
337 South High St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF DRAWING: Vernon Blake 
Dover Publications $6.00 
A newly integrated reprint of Blake’s famous and inspiring study 


of scientific drawing. Answers the needs of serious students and art- 
ists. 594 pages with 159 illustrations in black and white. 


CORRELATED ART: Dawn Schneider 
International Textbook Co. $3.50 
Over 400 suggestions on elementary school projects of text. Well 


illustrated with 196 pages. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND MODERN ART: George Flanagan 
Studio-Crowell $5.50 
Written for the average reader, as well as the student, artist or critic. 


Non-technical explanation of modern art, tracing the various 
phases from the point of origin in the 1870's. 334 pages with 94 


illustrations. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM: Manfred L. Keiler 
University of Nebraska Press $4.00 
A series of individual and group projects. Stresses the belief that 
art should enlarge each child’s education, while giving the teacher 
insight into his personality. Advice on interpretation, materials, 
holiday projects and three-dimensional work. 214 pages and illus- 


trations. 


30TH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART: 
New York Art Directors Club 


Pellegrini and Cudahy, Publishers $10.00 
The magnificent annual collection of award winners and outstand- 


ing entries from the 30th National Exhibition of Advertising and 
Editorial Art. Contains new features (i.e. color section, index of art 
directors, television commercials) as well as the customary sections 
on striking layout designs and art for magazine illustration, direct 


mail, posters, illustrations. 


100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA: Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Davis Press $4.95 
The “how and why” of changing fashions, grouped in ten year 


periods from 1850 to 1950. Over 30 full page illustrations in 6 
different art media. Recommended for fashion artists. 80 pages. 


HOBBY BOOK OF STENCILING AND BRUSH-STROKE PAINTING: Raymond Yates 
McGraw-Hill $4.00 
Instructive text on restoring old furniture, stenciling, painting on 


tin, glass, clock faces and wood. Author is a nationally recognized 


authority on antiques. 64 illustrations, 131 pages. 


THE ART OF THE BOOK: Charles Ede 
Studio-Crowell $10.00 
The fundamentals of book production for commercial artists and 


typographers. Compares American work with the methods of many 
European countries. The main sections: type and lettering; printing; 
illustrations; commercial binding, and hand binding. 215 plates and 


214 pages. 


KNOW YOUR FABRICS: Lucy D. Taylor 
John Wiley and Sons $6.75 
For students and teachers of interior design, designers and home 
planners, and of equal interest to the average, well-informed read- 
er. Authoritative and well-illustrated guide to standard fabrics, their 
development in history, their make-up, and use. 366 pages. 
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WHAT ABOUT MODERN ART? 


what is its history and its fate? 


from material by 


george a. flanagan 


Author of ‘‘How To Understand Modern Art,’’ Studio—Crowell Publishers, 
$5.50. (Copies of this book may be ordered through DESIGN.) 


HEN the movement known as Impressionism had run its 
course and the new century loomed large upon the horizon, 
the current masters turned their eyes into the unplumbed 
depths of experimentation. It is difficult to say who was the 
first of the modernists, as the artists of the late 19th and the 
present 20th century have come to be called, but surely Cezanne 
and the delightfully primitive work of an obscure customs clerk 
named Rousseau must be classed among the pioneers. 


THE POPULAR MASTERS 


To academic-realist eyes, the work of the modern primitives 
appears obviously faulty and “crude.” Figures are often out 
of proportion, the so-called “laws” of perspective are flaunted, 
and the objects in a picture appear in strange relationships. 


Not all modern-primitives are equal in artistic interest ; some 
are more exciting than others. Today, modern-primitive art 
is highly esteemed. 

Rousseau was the first and greatest of the popular masters. 
Among our own American primitives are John Kane (1860- 
1934), Joseph Pickett (1848-1918), and the more recently 
“discovered”, Grandma Moses. 


At first, after the initial shock of their appearence, modern- 
primitive pictures were taken somewhat as a matter of course 
by critics, both friendly and unfriendly. The latter treated these 
paintings as a huge joke. (How convenient was the weapon 
“lack of knowledge of drawing!’’ How easy to demolish any- 
thing the critic himself didn’t understand!) And even those 
who were friendly offered nothing much better in the way 
of explanation. The pictures, they said, were charming be- 
cause the artists were naive. And that was that. Actually, 
however, we find that primitives are quite complex and the 
artists themselves often an enigma. These painters thought of 
themselves as “realists”. They painted carefully and tightly 
with immense attention to detail. They even copied postcards 
and photographs in lieu of models. Yet the results were 
grotesque violations of realistic appearence. What is the ex- 
planation of their work then? Surely, after years of concen- 
tration, they were not merely “Sunday Painters’, but actually 
labored endlessly over their work. Henri Rousseau spent many 
an hour in the Louvre. The design elements of his jungle paint- 
ings are remarkable in their complex, interwoven organiza- 
tion. His use of color is masterly. There was some stubborness, 
some compulsion that prevented him—like many of his con- 
temporaries—from achieving total realism. 


If we study modern-primitives carefully we find that the 


aberrations of drawing are of one general type. We note a‘ 


“GAME OF FOOTBALL” by HENRI ROUSSEAU 


by JOAN MIRO 


BIRD AND STONE: 


constant impatience with devices used by academic 
artists to secure the appearence of reality. Per- 
spective is almost ignored. Proportions of the 
parts of the body are treated with childlike in- 
difference. Like the child, a primitive draws what 
he knows, rather than what he sees. But unlike 
children, the older artist will meticulously copy 
from nature; and while the child’s work is spon- 
taneous, the primitive’s is carefully planned and 
painstakingly executed. Do not pass these people 
off as “naive.” 


The more logical explanation of primitivism 1s 
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Sharpe Collection 


Henry D. 


Museum of Modern Art 
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PROVINCIAL TOWN by Paul Cezanne has 
the abstract elements also to be found in 
“MAJOLIE,” at right. To better 
comprehend Cezanne’s abstractionist lean- 
ings, turn the picture upside down. Note its 


H. H. Hirschland Collection 


Photo (C) Museum of Modern Art 


l’rivate Collection, New York 


by MONDRIAN 
The essence of abstraction. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Subject matter is of little 


Museum of Modern Art 


that the artists are strong individualists and refuse to paint like 
everybody else. The second explanation is that the primitivist has 
so strong a sense of design that he is automatically forced to distort 
his drawing to meet this requirement. And the final explanation 
is that his very desire to be photographically realistic, leads him 
away from the illusion of reality. Most of nature is far too com- 
plex to be copied exactly, except with a camera. A skilled academic 
can more easily duplicate nature by substituting for exactness, the 
tried-and-true tricks of his trade. A primitive is too honest for that. 
His reward is freshness, originality, pleasing design and long- 
lasting interest. 


1900—AND PICASSO 


One day, late in October, 1900, a young Spaniard arrived in 
Paris from Barcelona. He was nineteen and wore an artist’s black 
slouch hat tilted confidently at a saucy angle. In a few years he 
would be acclaimed as the greatest artist of his time. He would 
lead the moderns in the most violent revolution art has known 
since the Cro-Magnons. His name was Pablo Ruiz Picasso. His 
father was an artist and the boy quickly showed such a degree of 
talent that he passed the entrance exam to the Academy of Fine 
Arts in one day—an examination so difficult that an entire month 
was normally alloted for the task! 


At the time he came to Paris he was a realist. This was his first 
“period”, during which he painted beggars and pedestrians. From 
here his art would progress through a long procession of such 
phases or periods. These were often violent, radical changes and 
do not represent caprice or uncertainty (nor, as at least one cyni- 
cal writer has suggested, were they a means of enhancing the sale 
of his pictures!), but are natural, progressive stages of develop- 
ment by an extremely active and creative mind. 

Picasso’s first definite Paris period was the famous “Blue Period, 
lasting from 1901 to 1904. Then came a time during which he ad- 
vanced through the Circus, the Rose and Negroid Periods to the 
startling advent of “Cubism.” 


NUDE DESCENDING A STAIRCASE by Marcel! Ducham> was a bombshell at the famous 
Armory Show. It ‘‘froze’’ action in a stroboscopic style that was widely imitated by 
Futurist painters during the 1920's. 
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Cubism was a milestone in modern art. In 1907, 
working with Braque, Picasso created the movement, 
which was to pass through a number of stages — Analytic 
Cubism, Synthetic Cubism, Curvilinear Cubism, and so 
on. Each of these periods saw a radical change in 
Picasso's style. This is remarkable. It has never happened 
before. Cezanne changed his style two or three times, 
others may have even tried three or four new directions, 
but Picasso’s work has been a continuous procession of 
changes throughout his long life. And he is no clever 
faker; an examination of his work over the past fifty 
years shows essential integrity, individual character and 
immense stature that looms up like a great mountain over 
the cultural horizon of our times. As a result, Picasso’s 
work is characterized by tremendous power of expression. 
He is a veritable volcano, spewing up thousands of draw- 
ings and paintings. No other artist has been so consistent- 
ly original, inexhaustible in idea and imagination. 

The path taken by Picasso in finding his way to mod- 
ernism was a long, round-about detour—one that actually 
started in the wrong direction. He was like a little boy 
who, arriving late for a parade, dashes up a side street 
to overtake and meet the head of the procession. His 
early (Blue, Pink, Primitive and Negroid) periods were 
all motivated by his somewhat fumbling efforts to find 
his way to the core of modernism. His first stumbling 
block was an early, misdirected effort to base his art on 
literary considerations that is, to try to paint story-telling 
pictures. Like many others, he did not at first appreciate 
the fact that true modern art 1s essentially antiliterary. 
But, fortunately, his strong sense of design tended to cor- 
rect his course in later years. He lost nothing by taking 
the detour. Indeed, the world has been enriched by these 
early, charming pictures. Despite an occasional mawkish 
sentimentality, the pictures of his Blue and Pink (Rose) 
periods are wisely prized by collectors and museums. 
Why did he paint in almost monotone pink or blue during 
the years 1901-1904? Who knows? Perhaps he did it 
as an artistic tour-de-force; or maybe simply liked blue 
or pink. The secret is his own. Regardless, the mono- 


MACHINE FORM: | 
An example of the Dadaist pre-occupation with 
machine forms and utilitarian objects. 


Collection of The Artist 


WV 


TWITTERING MACHINES by PAUL KLEE 
Klee is a master of what has been dubbed ‘‘the spry line.’ 
His paintings are highly imaginative. 


chrome color is appropriate to the melancholy mood that 
pervades these pictures. The subjects are unhappy people, 
hungry people, sad people. There are lean beggars (sug- 
gested perhaps by the elongated figures of El Greco), 
emaciated women with children, and wan _ prostitutes. 
These may have all been reflections of his frustrated, 
lonely, discouraged youth as an artist. And they are 
story-telling pictures. Many of the Blue period pictures 
are reminiscent in design to those of Gauguin; the render- 


please turn to page 122 


PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY by SALVADOR DALI 
Dali's orecise paintings are a draughtsman’s delight, but many critics consider . 
surrealism to be a road back to the academic style. 
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choosing color for the PRINTED PAGE 

(Continued from page 112) 
are advancing in character. The cool hues, blue, green, 
violet, are retiring. If your designs have any sequence 1n 
composition, if some elements are more prominent and 
forward than others, these should be warm in hue, with 
coolness reserved for the background. 


INK HAS TEXTURE 


Keep an eye on the texture of your inks. Much artistic 
printing is done on antique paper which is soft and dull. 
Too much shine in your inks may injure the beauty vou are 
seeking. Texture is related to the sense of touch. If vour 
stock is antique, your inks can weil be dull in surface. This 
will make your printing “feel” right and therefore look 
right. (If you use shiny stock, enamel paper or machine 
finish stock, shiny inks may be exactly what you want. ) 
Dull-finish inks are available today. This texture is most 
appropriate to artistic printing because it shows color off 
to best advantage. It has the quality of tempera and pastelle 
and when combined with antique papers is highly pleasing 
to the eye. If you have difficulty with inks that persist in 
shining, get a little oil of lavender from your druggist. 
Add just a touch of it to your ink. It will dull the varnish 
and cause the color to lay with a flat, mat texture. 


The printer’s art of color is unique in many ways. It is 
interesting because of its singular problems. Back of it is 
the rich heritage of able craftsmen. Printing of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries has never been surpassed in majesty. 
If modern times have offered any great constructive im- 
provement, it has not been in typography but in color. This 
is an age of color, and printing today is finding new and 
unprecedented glories in it. © 


COLLAGE: 
(Continued from page 106) 


The student can feel them, and this tactile contact is of great 
importance in the production of shapes which are related to 
the texture. 


In experimenting with the possibilities of collage and ab- 
stract compositions, corrugated cardboard is a most useful 
medium. Much of its fascination comes from the challenge 
which it makes to the student’s imagination. Here is ma- 
terial which may be carved into, pasted onto, scratched, or 
painted. Papers or cloths of different textures may form the 
basic pattern, or the design may be suggested by the corru- 
gations in the material. 


There is no better way to explain space composition (not 
perspective or naturalistic modeling) than to have the stu- 
dent arrange planes in this manner. In a painting the student 
represents these spatial relations ; in a collage of this type he 
creates them. The difference is important. @ 
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what about MODERN ART? 
(Continued from page 121) 


ing is drastically simplified and the painting is in broad, 
flat areas of modified color, with little modeling. 


As Picasso advanced, however, the gloom left his pal- 
ette. He became firmly entrenched in Paris, learned the 
language, met other artists, and around 1905 he entered 
a new phase of development. His pictures took on pinkish, 
healthier hues with a flavor of the classic greek. He re- 
treated from “literary” subject matter and his figures 
become merely nudes with no story in particular to tell. 
After a brief encounter with sentimental, wistful subjects 
(harlequins, circus people, acrobats), Picasso left be- 
hind the Pink period and, in 1907, created his Les 
Demoiselles d@ Avignon, a crudely limned, strongly Afri- 
can, and “cubist” picture. Actually, it was  pre-Cubist 
by about a vear, but it marked Picasso's entry into true 
modernism. 


THE BOMBSHELL OF CUBISM—1998 


The explosion took place in 1908. The reverberations 
have echoed around the world for nearly half a century. 
Picasso and Georges Braque, in close collaboration, *‘dis- 
covered” the principles of Cubism and popularized them. 
Cubism hit Paris as a sudden shock—a slap in the face 
from nowhere. It was the natural step after Fauvism 
(literally, “wild beasts’—rugged modernism). The ideas 
of the modern masters, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin 
and Seurat, came to an inevitable conclusion in Cubism. 
If Picasso and Braque were its fathers, Cezanne was its 
grandfather. 


What is Cubism? Matisse is said to have coined the 
name in irony, when he saw an early Cubist picture by 
Braque in which some farm buildings had been simplified 
into abstract, cubelike forms. Matisse liked graceful, flow- 
ing lines. He jeered the painting as being comprised of 
“little cubes.” The name stuck. But, you may search many 
a Cubist painting for cubes in vain. Cubism cannot be de- 
fined as merely “little cubes”. The simple definition of the 
matter may be expressed: Cubism is Abstract art. Many 
critics would go a bit further and say that the forms used 
are taken from nature. Therefore, we may improve the 
definition to read: Cubism 1s Abstract art, derived from 
Nature. 


Cubism took over where Fauvism stopped. Fauvism was 
the shadow of bold, modern things to come; Cubism was 
the fulfillment. 


Its impact was more deeply felt because it was cham- 
pioned by so many fine artists—Picasso, Braque, Leger, 
Gris, Picabia, Duchamp. And, in later years, that provoca- 
tive painter, Joan Miro taught all the Cubists, including 
Picasso, that curved lines could be quite as interestingly 
abstract as straight and angular ones. 


How did Cubism differ from its parent, Fauvism? Fauv- 
ism (which, in its turn, stemmed from Impressionism ) 
favored bright colors, luxuriant curves ; Cubism was austere 
in palette and in angles. Fauvism worshipped Gauguin 
and perhaps Van Gogh; Cubism’s eyes looked backwards 
to Cezanne and Seurat, the man who “painted with mathe- 
matical precision in endless dots of color”. Cubism marched 
forward, away from the Impressionist palette and toward 
pure abstraction, where form and design were all-important. 
And the Cubists learned that design in itself was not the 
culmination, but merely an integral part of the whole, which 
was pictorial vitality. 
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ert director's ANNUAL: 
(Continued from page 116) 


The 1951 selections, published in book form by Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy ($10.00) have been chosen from eight 
thousand entries, by the members of the Art Director’s 
Club. There is little doubt that you have seen many of the 
prize winners. They have appeared in newspapers. and 
magazines, on television, as the book jackets or record 
album covers you purchase, and as direct-mail pieces. 


ort director:: Ray Freiman 
artist: Irving Miller, K. Chester 
use: book cover, point-of-sale 
Random House publisher: 


All are superbly designed and fresh in approach. Each 
has proven its worth in the increased sales and pleasant 
public relations it has stimulated. 


The book itself is a monument to good taste in execu- 
tion. It is the work of designer Ladislav Sutnar. A bril- 
liant color portfolio is among this year’s new features. The 
Annual also contains an index of art directors— inval- 
uable to the aspiring commercial artist—and a special sec- 
tion on television commercials. 


Whatever your problem, be it illustration or the design 
of posters, you are enabled to study the work of the top 
professionals, can see how they surmounted questions of 
layout, composition and typography. 


DESIGN has selected nine of the most representitive 
illustrations for reproduction in this issue. @ 


NOTE: Readers wishing to order copies of the 30th Annual of Advertising 
and Editorial Art, may forward their remittance to DESIGN’s Book Service 
Department. The full price is $10.00. We will pay shipping costs. 
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Your department of information on art research 
By 


JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


4 IS YOUR OPINION ON THE USE OF PLASTICS IN PAINT- 


@ Until proven to be as long-lived as the materials tra- 
ditionally used, I shall consider them as a wondrous curi- 
osity and hope science will be able to attest to them as fit 
inheritors of the older materials. (Don’t misunderstand me. 
I love Science.) ©@ 


WHAT IS THE TECHNIQUE USED BY MATISSE? IS IT A GOOD 
TECHNIQUE? 


@ That of least resistance; in fact, no technique in the ac- 
cepted sense at all. But we are now discussing the mechanics 
of applying paint to a canvas—NOT what the man has 
achieved in the way of painting. It is a technique that 
produces wonderful Matisses. 


WHAT IS A BOUCHARDE HAMMER? 


@ The same as a bush hammer: A metal hammer, used for 
stone carving, with striking ends divided in rows of points 
or teeth. It looks like the hammer the butcher uses to soften 
up a steak (if you know what a steak is). The teeth vary in 
number from four upwards. 


HAS COAL BEEN USED IN SCULPTURE? 


®@ Coal is very brittle and fragile, especially the hard or 
anthracite variety. It, therefore, requires utmost care in 
working and would restrict you to small sculpture. Because 
it fractures easily, you have to use fine files, rasps, rifflers 
and abrasives. (It would be quite a temptation for someone 
to burn your work if he didn’t like it.) 


the fight against ART PREJUDICE: 
(Continued from page 120) 


makes a mistake. It is like the football player who takes 
his knee-bending exercises to strengthen his muscles. Well, 
the artist has to develop his perceptual unity, his visual 
keenness, his awareness of the fundamentals and principles 
of design. Only through hard practice can this be developed. 


I like to compare abstract and non-objective art to music. 
In music, it is controlled audible harmony ; in art, it 1s con- 
trolled visual harmony. 


Art has a peculiar position. The layman does not want 
to accept experimentation and exploration in the arts, but 
he will accept it in science. He does not understand the 
atomic bomb, but he will accept it. Abstract and non-ob- 
jective art? No! It is crackpot, crazy, vulgar—in fact, some 
politicians call it communistic. 


While there is little hope for approaching the past gener- 
ation, the present one in school has a chance to become ex- 
posed and to participate in these experiences which help 
to develop an aware and open mind. ®@ 
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this unusual offer will expire 


A FULL YEAR OF DESIGN MAGAZINE 
PLUS THE BOOK “DESIGN TECHNICS” 22s 


BOTH FOR 


If Ordered No Later Than February 15, 1952 


If you are reading your first copy of DESIGN, an important fact will immediately 
become evident: 


DESIGN is written by outstanding professionals who understand the problems 
and needs of the serious student and art educator. All articles are completely 
factual, scrupulously avoiding esoteric ‘‘double-talk’’ and concentrating on facts 
and art procedures. That is why thousands of school art departments, from 
elementary to college level, subscribe year after year. 


HE new, 4th edition of DESIGN TECHNICS answers 
your need for a sensibly priced, practical book on major 
and minor art procedures. DESIGN TECHNICS has been 
carefully assembled to assist both teacher and serious stu- 


dent in the preparation of forty versatile art projects. 


Each technic is complete in itself, with examples and the 
step-by-step procedure involved. Also listed are materials 
needed and sources of supply. When you have read your 


copy, you will wonder why you hadn’t ordered it sooner! 


® FORTY ART PROCEDURES, including: 


AIRBRUSH .. SILK SCREEN ... TEMPERA ... DRY POINT 
.. . BATIK .. . PENNSYLVANIA-DUTCH TECHNIQUE .. . FINGER 
PAINTING .. . TEXTILE PAINTS SCRATCHBOARD, and the 
thirty-one other methods listed on this book’s beautiful, full-color 
art cover. 


@ USEFUL IN MANY WAYS: 


For planning classroom art projects, gift creating, home decoration, 
fine art exhibiting, occupational therapy. Simple to follow, yet 
professional in scope. 


si IF YOU ARE CURRENTLY SUBSCRIBING TO DESIGN 


You may take advantage of this limited offer by extending your subscrip- 
tion for another year past normal expiration date. Simply request this 


extension and we will adjust your subscription accordingly 


ORDER BEFORE FEB. 15, 1952 FROM 


ate 


(REGULAR RATE: $4.00) 


(offer good in U. S. only) 


DESIGN TECHNICS has received many compliments from readers who praise its 
easy-to-follow coverage. (The publishers were particularly pleased this month, 
when the Government of India ordered a hundred copies for distribution among 
DESIGN TECHNICS has received many compliments from readers who praise its 


To date, more than 3,500 Colleges and School art 
departments recommend and use this book. 


SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
20. UNOLEUM MLOCKS 

21. PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
22. GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 


SIGN PUBLISHING C0. 337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


Pay later if you wish . .. use the handy order card opposite page 105 
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26. MOTILED & CRUMPLED PAPER 
i 
27. CRAYTON PRINTS 
28 RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESION 
f 35. STANDARD MONOTYPE 
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THE ART MAGAZINE FOR = 


TEACHERS 


for 53 years, the choice of thousands of schools and serious artists 


FINE ART 


GLASS AND DECORATING 


PROFESSIONALS 


PUPPETS AND DOLLS 


TOOLS AND METHODS 


CERAMICS 


HANDCRAFTS AND TEXTILES 


authors and artists represented in DESIGN: | 


Dean Cornwell ... Dorothy Liebes ... Edward Winter .. . Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld 
..- Dr. Ray Faulkner . . . Ethel Traphagen . . . William Zorach . Arthur 
William Brown . .. Emmy Zweybruck .. . Victoria Bedford Mitchell ... 
Matlack Price .. . Stefano Cusumano... Burr Tillstrom ... Albert Dorne... 
Al Parker . . . Mario Cooper .. . Bourne Hogarth ... Ralph M. Pearson .. . 
Dong Kingman ... Donna M. Stoddard . . . Michael M. Engel . . . Martha 
Sawyers ... Peter Hunt ... Alex Steinweiss . . . William Zorach .. . etc. 


$4.00 per year 


(Add $1.00 per year postage if sent outside United States) 


“DESIGN” 337 S. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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